C. THE IMPULSE TO INVESTIGATE THE
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE FACTS

(I) CRITICAL REACTIONS

IN our inquiry, up to this point, into the inspirations of historians, we
have found that, if a child is to become an historian, its passive re-
ceptivity to the suggestions of its environment must pass over into an
active curiosity to know the facts of History. While we have found that
a child cannot become an historian, and an adult cannot remain one, if
the mind's mill is not set and kept in motion by a perpetual flow of curio-
sity over the mill-wheel, we have also found that, if, instead of putting
away childish things1 after passing the threshold of manhood, the would-
be historian then allows his curiosity to run amok, it is likely to lead him
off in pursuit of the will-o'-the-wisp of omniscience, and that this is a
wrong turning which leads nowhere.

What, then, is the right turning ? 'Thinking means asking questions' ;2
and, if the child is to become an historian in very truth and deed, it must
learn to harness its curiosity about the facts to the service of something
more purposeful and more creative than curiosity itself. It must come
to be inspired with a desire, not just to know the facts, but also to divine
their meaning ;3 and this is a quest in which there are several successive
stages; for the meaning of the facts may be found either in their relations
with one another or in their relations with something that is embodied in
them or in their relations with something that lies behind them. This
quest is, indeed, ultimately a quest for a vision of God at work in History;
and the first blind step along this pilgrims' way is a desire to understand
how the facts of History hang together. In this investigation into the
relations between the facts, the first mental movement is a critical reac-
tion to apparent discrepancies, and the second a creative response to
challenging phenomena.

In an inquiry into the awakening of the critical faculty in a would-be
historian's mind, the writer was reduced once again to drawing upon his
personal experience because no other first-hand evidence was accessible
to him.

He could remember, for instance, how in March 1897, on a visit to
some friends of his family's towards the end of his eighth year, he had
broken out into exclamations of dissentient surprise when one of the
grown-up people present had begun to expatiate on the goodness, abun-
dance, and variety of the fare on a Transatlantic voyage from which he
had just landed. The listening child could not accept a statement that was
irreconcilable with what he had heard, time and again, straight from the
mouth of his own great-uncle Harry, who was then still alive and who
surely must be regarded as a greater authority, considering that he had

1  i Cor. xiii. n.

2  Collingwood, R. G.: The Idea of History (Oxford 1946, Clarendon Press), p. 281.
An illuminating presentation of this truth that questioning is the method of History will
be found ibid., on pp. 269-7.4. ^d 278-83,

3  Cp. Collingwood in op. cit., p. 275.